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PREFACE 



In recent years recognition of the need for more and better trained 
speakers of foreign languages has led to expanding enrollments, 
changing instructional techniques, and new demands on language 
teachers and administrators. These factors subsequently were reflected 
in the need for more services by the State Department of Education 
to assist with the improvement and expansion of foreign language 
instruction. This publication is one means by which the Department 
responds to this need. It has been prepared to answer questions which 
are frequently asked of the Foreign Language Service and to deal 
with some of the issues commonly discussed among members of the 
profession. 

An effective foreign language program must be unified by common 
goals and similar approaches from its beginning to its termination. 
The beginning can be in the elementary classroom; the termination 
can be as late as the graduate school. All foreign languages, classical 
and modern, share common goals and techniques of instruction; and 
they are usually organized within the same department of schools and 
colleges. Because the foreign language program in Virginia is viewed 
as a whole, regardless of language or level, this publication is directed 
to teachers of all languages and levels, principals, guidance counselors, 
general supervisors, foreign language coordinators, superintendents, 
and others who have an interest, direct or indirect, in foreign language 
instruction. 

Although some chapters or headings appear to be applicable to 
particular groups concerned with ioreign language instruction, each 
individual should be acquainted with the concerns of the others. The 
high school teacher, therefore, could profit from reviewing the chap- 
ter directed to the training of teachers; and the administrator should 
be acquainted with the methodology of the classroom. 

The guide is not a methodology textbook; materials of this nature 
are available to the teacher from other sources. Nor can a publication 
for all foreign language teachers of the State become a course of study 
to establish local guidelines for coverage of material. It is a guide and 
a handbook which should be read as a whole or by sections, and it 
should be reviewed periodically as an influence vc professional think- 
ing and on instruction. 
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A guide cannot and indeed should not provide all of the answers to 
questions which arise; however, it should aid in the search for answers, 
a process which establishes the good of the past and replaces the un- 
satisfactory with new solutions. This guide endeavors to add a pillar 
to the structure of thinking upon which the teacher and the administra- 
tor can build a better language program. 

This material was prepared by the staff of the Foreign Language 
Service: Miss Helen P. Warriner, Supervisor; Mrs. Jean W. Payne, 
Assistant Supervisor; and Mrs. Lottye W. Russell, Assistant Supervisor. 
Assisting the staff were the following members of the Curriculum 
Guide Committee (positions listed are those which were current at 
the time the guide was in preparation): Mrs. Lillian T. Bridges, 
Teacher of Latin, Loudoun County High School, Leesburg; Dr. 
Joachim Bruhn, Chairman of Modem Languages, Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, Blacksburg; Mrs. Helga B. Fagg, Instructor of Ger- 
man and French, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg; Mrs. 
Geraldine R. Fedors, Teacher of Latin, James Blair High School, Wil- 
liamsburg; Mr. Nathaniel H. Forbes, Head of Foreign Language De- 
partment, Waynesboro High School, Waynesboro; Mr. David W. 
Gurney, Teacher of Spanish, First Colonial High School, Virginia 
Beach; Miss Jeannette E. Irvine, Teacher of French, Dunbar High 
School, Lynchburg; Mrs. Virginia T. Kirkwood, Director of Pupil 
Personnel Services, Roanoke City Public Schools, Roanoke; Mr. Daniel 
C. Link, Jr., Assistant Supervisor of Research, Division of Educational 
Research and Statistics, State Department of Education, Richmond; 
Mr. George G. MacFarlane, Instructor of French and German, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg; Mrs. Pearl S. McDonald, Supervisor 
of Foreign Languages, Arlington County Public Schools, Arlington; 
Mrs. Norma R. Morrison, Teacher of Latin, Clarke County High 
School, Berryville; Mr. Raymond T. Ourand, Teacher of German, 
Francis C. Hammond High School, Alexandria; Dr. A. G. Richardson, 
Associate Director, Division of Secondary Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Richmond; Mrs. Inez M. Root, Coordinator of 
Foreign Languages, Chesapeake City Public Schools, Chesapeake; Mr. 
Gareth W. Rose, Supervisor of Foreign Languages, Fairfax County 
Public Schools, Fairfax; Mr. Abbott Saks, Helping Teacher in Foreign 
Languages, Norfolk City Public Schools, Norfolk; Mrs. Virginia B. 
Stone, Teacher of Latin, Liberty High School, Bedford; Mrs. Ruth 
M. Wright, Teacher of French, Jefferson Davis Junior High School, 
Hampton. 

Grateful appreciation is expressed to the members of the Curriculum 
Guide Committee for their invaluable assistance. 

Woodrow W. Wilkerson 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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CHAPTER f 

PHILOSOPHY, OBJECTIVES, AND OUTCOMES 



T HE public school is an institution of a democratic society estab- 
lished to provide educational opportunities for all children. Every 
young Virginian, as every other young American, has equal and in- 
alienable rights to avail himself of these opportunities. 

None of the advantages given to the students is more beneficial than 
the opportunity to learn a foreign language. Knowledge in this area 
is a universal tool that opens doorways to human understanding and 
diversified cultures and provides a means by which the youth of Vir- 
ginia can be better equipped to become world citizens. 

Unless children have severe physical, mental, or emotional handicaps, 
they are capable of language learning; in fact, they master the basic 
structure and vocabulary of their mother tongue before entering the 
first grade. The processes and conditions involved in learning a second 
language are similar to those involved in learning the native language. 
All children who have learned one language can learn another. 

The public schools, therefore, are responsible for offering every 
young Virginian the opportunity to learn a second language, regardless 
of the curriculum in which he is enrolled, his vocational intentions, or 
his previous scholastic achievement. 

The language teacher is responsible for seeking effective methods 
of instruction which make second language learning possible for all 
students who desire it. 

This guide is based on the following philosophy: 

• All children should have the opportunity to study a second 
language 

• Language learning should provide knowledge of humanistic and 
practical values 

• Students should gain deeper comprehension of their own culture 
through the exploration of another 
• Second language learning should be a pleasurable and intellectu- 
ally profitable experience 

• Stress should be placed on oral and written communication as 
vehicles of international understanding. 



The main purpose of foreign language teaching is to help the stu- 
dent acquire an additional medium of communication. This objective, 
in turn, may be subdivided into two categories: linguistic and cul- 
tural . 1 

The linguistic objectives include the ability: 

• To understand the foreign language when it is spoken at normal 
speed, and when it is concerned with subject matter commen- 
surate with the student’s experience 

• To communicate effectively in the spoken language using stand- 
ards of pronunciation, intonation, and structure acceptable to 
educated native speakers 

• To read and comprehend, without recourse to direct translation, 
material of average difficulty on a given level 

• To write on topics within the scope of the learner’s experience 
using authentic patterns of the foreign language. 

This guide emphasizes the necessity for teaching all language skills: 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing. Scales are not balanced if 
they are weighted too heavily on one side, nor does language learning 
attain complete success if it is encompassed in less than total instruc- 
tion. To be literate, to communicate directly, and to reach full cul- 
tural understanding, a student must acquire an adequate command of 
oral and written language skills. The noted linguist, Mario Pei, in 
referring to proficiency in reading and writing, says, “The written 
language, particularly in these days of widespread literacy, ought not 
to be neglected. Even on the practical side, the written form of a 
foreign language is indispensable. . 2 

The ultimate linguistic aim for the teaching of Latin is the ability 
to read materials of normal complexity with fluency and understanding, 
avoiding laborious word-for-word translation. Although less emphasis 
is placed on the acquisition of listening and speaking skills, they should 
not be neglected. In fact, the student’s first introduction to Latin 
should be through hearing and speaking the patterns of the language. 
Practice in these two areas leads to greater comprehension of printed 
matter. 

The cultural objectives of language learning should include the fol- 
lowing goals: 

• Understanding and appreciating the national and individual mores 
of foreign people 

• Knowledge of the history and significant physical features of the 
areas where the language is spoken 



Theodore Huebener, How To Teach Foreign Languages Effectively. Rev. ed. 
(New York University Press, 1965), p. 4. 

2 Mario Pei, Language for Everybody , 3rd printing. (New York: The Devin- 
Adair Company, 1961), pp. 14-15. 
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• Comprehension of the foreign culture’s political and economic 
development 

• Appreciation of the fine arts and science of the foreign people 
and their contributions to world civilization 

• Awareness of language as the basic factor in cultural communi- 
cation. 

An effective language program should produce both tangible and 
intangible outcomes which include: 

• Acquisition of language skills which give the student a new 
channel of communication and means of self-expression 

• Appreciation of the foreign people’s contribution to the develop- 
ment of our nation 

• Insight into a deeper knowledge of the native language. Accord- 
ing to Goethe, the German philosopher, “He who does not know 
a foreign language, knows nothing of his own” 

• Motivation to continue the study of a second language in depth, 
and to undertake the learning of other languages, ancient and 
modern 

• Knowledge, appreciation, and acceptance of a foreign culture 

• Appreciation for the aesthetic qualities of language 

• The realization that language learning can be pleasurable, and that 
hard work and pleasure need not be separated 

• An understanding of the necessity for acceptable standards of ac- 
curacy in the preparation of all material, spoken and written 

• Increased development of good listening habits and auditory dis- 
crimination 

• Decided growth in efficient study habits 

• Extension of English vocabulary 

• Acquisition of ideals which help pave the way to international 
harmony" 

• Attainment of attitudes of tolerance, cooperation, acceptance of 
responsibility, self-discipline, and scholarliness 

• Awareness of the humanitarian worth of second language learn- 
ing, and of the direct benefits accrued to the welfare and hap- 
piness of mankind. 



CHAPTER IS 

CONCERNING LANGUAGE 



THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF LANGUAGE 

T HE nature and function of language should be examined before 
consideration is given to the many facets of language learning. 
What is language? It is a set of symbols used by members of a 
group to convey meaning. The symbols may be vocal or written, or 
may include signs or signals that are accepted as tools for transmitting 
thoughts and ideas. 

Human speech, with its patterned system o£ articulate vocal sounds, 
is the basis of all language. Although movements of the hands, face, 
and body may be used to emphasize and sometimes clarify the thought 
expressed, such actions are not speech, in themselves; they emanate 
from the spoken word, a symbol in itself of thoughts and objects. 

Writing, also, is not speech but a representation of the spoken word. 
“Thus, with a visual system of representation, we are two removes 

from reality It is as well to stay as close to reality as possible; that 

is why the study of language is a study of sounds and what sounds 
can do .” 1 

For sounds to be language, they must be more than mere noises pro- 
duced by the human speech organs and transmitted from one person 
to another via sound waves. They must also “be based upon a previous 
understanding among their users that they carry certain definite mean- 
ings.” 2 Each language possesses its own sequences of sound which 
have particular meanings. 

Each language, moreover, has its own pattern, unique to its native 
speakers and independent of the patterns of other languages . 3 This 
is easily discernible when solving a crossword puzzle. For example, 
the speaker of English, when he discovers that he has written the 
initial consonant cluster zdr rejects it immediately. A Russian speaker, 
however, would quickly accept the same sound-combination pattern. 

i Anthony Burgess, Language Made Plain (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1965), p. 13. 

2 Pei, op. cit., p. 25. 

8 Ibid., p. 110. 
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Language patterns differ: the initial combination of the sound pattern 
zdr is possible in Russian but inconceivable in English . 4 

No language is uniform for all who speak it. Differences are ex- 
pressed in idiolects and in dialects: idiolect refers to the speech pattern 
of a single individual at a particular time in his life; dialect to that of 
an entire group of people situated in a certain geographic area and 
in constant communication with one another. Among forces con- 
tributing to dialectal differences are conquest and occupation, popula- 
tion migrations, immigrations, physical geography, and social structure . 5 

Language is in a constant state of change which permeates all its 
segments— sounds, words, structure, and meaning. Of all the segments., 
sounds are the most stable. Any language which has ceased to be spoken 
has ceased to change and is considered “dead.” This word, however, 
when applied to a language does not mean exactly what it implies. 
For instance, Latin, although not an active spoken language, exists as a 
living entity through its influence on Western philosophy, customs, and 
language. 

Language is learned behavior; therefore, man is not born with the 
knowledge of speech but must have an example to follow. 

“All languages and dialects are of equal merit, each in its own way.” 6 
Some people, nevertheless, consider certain languages to be more de- 
sirable than others. Among the reasons they give are the following: 
the number of native speakers, the artistic merit of the literature, or 
even the sheer beauty of the sounds themselves. Yet, no language is 
either superior or inferior tc another; for example, in relation to vo- 
cabulary and grammar, the language of so-called backward peoples 
may be as highly sophisticated as that of supposedly civilized com- 
munities. In other words, a language that meets the needs of a social 
group is a satisfactory system of communication for that particular 
culture. If and when the demands of the group change, the language 
also will change. 

Class differences inevitably arise and cause a social stratification in 
language. These differences may be based on factors that are “educa- 
tional. economic, social, or occupational. . .” 7 Actually, “there is no 
such thing as good and bad (or correct and incorrect, grammatical and 
ungrammatical, right and wrong) in language .” 8 There is only that 
which is socially acceptable. What may be accepted as the “correct” 
speech by one class may be rejected by another; in fact, the divergence 
in vocabulary may be so great that it reduces or prevents communica- 
tion betwee n the two groups. 

*Loc.cit. 

5 Jean Malmstrom and Annabel Ashley, Dialects— U. S. A. (Champaign, 111.: 
National Council of Teachers of English, 1963), pp. 4-7. 

« Robert A. Hall, Jr., Linguistics and Your Language (Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., I960), p. 6. 

7 Pei, op. cit.y p. 108. 

8 Hall, op. cit., p. 6. 
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